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HANDEL. 

The New "Life of Handel," by Victor Schcelcher, 
and the Commemoration Festival at the Crystal Palace. 

The appearance of the Life of Handel at this 
epoch is particularly well timed, when the public 
mind is attracted to everything which affords fresh 
information of the circumstances under which the 
great works were composed which are about to be 
performed at the Crystal Palace, on a scale of 
magnitude hitherto unapproached. Well timed, 
however, as is the publication, Mr. Schcelcher's 
book is no hurried product of excitement, but 
has been the result of three years careful research, 
commenced and carried through as a labor of 
love. It is compiled from the consultation of 
every book likely to afford information, or be the 
means of correcting often repeated errors : a list 
of more than one hundred sources are given in 
the volume. Mr. Schcelcher has well considered 
these varying authorities, and given the public a 
well-digested result. The book deserves and will 
obtain a careful perusal from all who wish 
information of the great composer's life. 

A most valuable additional publication is pro- 
mised (Preface, page xxii.), consisting of a 
chronological and bibliographical catalogue rat 
sonne of all Handel's works. 

The incidents of the first public performances 
of oratorios are interesting : — 

When Handel was suffering both as an artist and 
as a manager, a circumstance quite independent of his 
own free will brought him a moment's respite. His 
first English oratorio, Esther, was entombed as it 
were, at Cannons, and he never dreamt of offering it to 
the public ; but on the 23rd of February, 1731, Ber- 
nard Gates, the master of the children at the Chapel 
Royal of St. James's, having obtained a copy of the 
score, caused it to be executed by his pupils. John 
Randall (who died a Doctor and Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1799) performed the part of 
Esther. The orchestra was composed of amateurs 
belonging to a society called the Philharmonic Society. 
Shortly afterwards the Academy of Ancient Music, 
assisted by Gates, executed it upon a larger scale, 
but still in a private manner. The vocal part was 
confided to the chorus of the Chapel Royal, and the 
instrumental part was performed by the members of 
the Academy. 

These two attempts could not take place without 
making some noise in the musical world, and their 
success determined a speculator to have the oratorio 
publicly performed. It is thus announced in the 
Daily Journal of the 17th of April, 1732 : — "Never 
performed in public. At the great rooms of Villars 
Street, Yovk Buildings, on Thursday the 20th of this 
instant April, will be performed, by the best vocal 
and instrumental music, Esther, an oratorio, or sacred 
drama, as it was originally composed for the most 
noble James Duke of Chandos, by George Frederick 
Handel. Each ticket, five shillings." 



Handel, whether he had the power to do so or 
not, made no opposition when others used ln3 music 
(so to speak) at his very doors; he simply took means 
to participate in the profits, if there were any. On 
the 19th of April, when the Villars Streetg entry re- 
peated their advertisement in the Daily Journal, 
adding, " the words by Mr. Pope," and appointing 
the performance for the next day, the following ad- 
vertisement appeared by the side thereof: — 

" By His Majesty's Command. 

" At the King's Theatre in the Haymarket, on 
Thursday, the 2nd of May, will be performed the 
sacred story of Esther ; an oratorio in English, 
formerly composed by Mr. Handel, and now revised 
by him, with several additions, and to be performed 
by a great number of voices and instruments. 
N.B. — There will be no acting on the stage, but the 
house will be fitted up in a decent manner for the 
audience. The music to be disposed after the manner 
of the Coronation Service. Tickets to be delivered 
at the same price." 

The " By His Majesty's Command " is another 
proof that George the Second openly supported 
Handel. He attended the first performance, accom- 
panied by all the royal family. "Last night," says 
the Daily Courant, "their Majesties, the Prince of 
Wales, and the three eldest Princesses, went to the 
Opera House in the Haymarket, and saw a perform- 
ance called Esther, an oratorio." The journalists of 
the eighteenth century always discovered some such 
elegance in expressing what they had to communicate. 

The success of the experiment was complete. The 
little MS. of Colman mentions that in the month of 
May, 1732, "Hester, an English oratorio, was per- 
formed six times, and very full." The Villars Street 
speculators appear to have been unable to contend 
against such success, for nothing more is to be heard 
of them after their attempt of the 20th of May. 

This oratorio, which was sung in English by the 
principal members of the Italian company (S a - Strada, 
S a - Bertolli, Montagnana, and Senesino), remained 
in high favour with the public. I have a book of it, 
dated 1733, which is inscribed (though perhaps not 
truthfully) " fourth edition." The author had made 
considerable additions to the score of 1720. 

The year 1732 is, therefore, the date of a great event 
in the history of music. Hitherto England only knew 
oratorios by name. It was the first time that the 
public had heard a work of that nature, and it showed 
itself immediately sensible of its excellences. It was 
the applause accorded to Esther that induced Handel 
to compose other oratorios ; and here, therefore, is the 
source of these magnificent works, which will bear his 
glory, and contribute to that of Great Britain, to the 
end of time. 

At page 132, el seq., are some curious notices 
of the additional instrumental orchestral parts 
added by Handel to his oratorios, beyond those 
published in the original full scores. Referring 
to the book itself for the general subject, we 
quote that referring especially to the Messiah : — 

If the instrumental portions of Handel's oratorios, 
as they were executed under his direction, had not 
been burnt at the destruction of Covent Garden The- 
atre in 1808, we should doubtless have been astonished 
at their amplitude, for we should there have found the 
" Briareus with a hundred hands'." A few scattered 
fragments serve to show that he sometimes added 
extra accompaniments. The Buckingham Palace 
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treasures have hitherto remained unexplored, and the 
fact does not much redound to the honour of the 
English musicians. They have only examined the 
MSS. of a few popular oratorios, the publication of 
which seemed likely to profit some publisher. Mr. 
Lacy has subjected the whole collection to a profes- 
sional examination on my account ; and his labours, 
which certainly did not extend over less than three 
months (the fruit of which will be found in the 
"Catalogue of Works"), have revealed facts which 
nobody suspected. Mozart introduced flutes, trom- 
bones, and French-horns into his instrumental addition 
to the Messiah ; but in so doing he only partly did 
over again what the author had already done ! The 
volume of MSS. (which has been entitled Sketches) 
contains a piece of instrumentation which evidently 
applies to the chorus, "Lift up your gates." It is 
thus arranged : — Violin lmo., Violin 2do., Viole ; 
Corno lmo., Corno 2do., Hautb. lmo., Hautb. 2do., 
Bassons; Corno lmo., Corno 2do., Hautb. lmo., 
Hautb. 2do., Bassons. Violoni tutti (literally, all the 
large violins — that is, the double-basses and violon- 
cellos). 

If the examination of Handel's MSS. had not been 
deferred until now, this page would certainly have 
lightened the labours of Mozart ! 

It will be especially interesting to trace, from 
the pages of this new Life of Handel, the history 
of the three great oratorios which are to form the 



the examination of the original MS. enables me to 
state that they were Italian ballads. The following 
notes are to be found written with pencil : — After the 
chorus, " But his people," " No. 1, Through the land, 
S™- Frances." After the chorus, "But the waters 
overwhelmed," "No. 2, Angelico splendor, S.Frances." 
After the chorus in the second act, "Thy right hand," 
"No. 3, Cor fedele ex [in] G., Siga- Francesina." 
And, finally, after the duet, "Thou in Thy mercy," 
"No. 4, La sperartza la constanza, S. Frances. 1 ' It 
is impossible to doubt that these were the " songs 
intermixed." 

One word of explanation may be permitted. The 
Exodus (which is now the second part of Israel in 
Egypt) was written between the 1st and the 11th of 
October. The first part was commenced on the 15th 
of October. If we consider then that what is now the 
second part is not called an Act in the MS., we are 
tempted to believe that the author had originally the 
idea of composing the " Song of Moses " only for his 
own satisfaction, and without any premeditated design 
— at any rate, without any determinate end. Per- 
ceiving afterwards that the description of the plagues 
of Egypt would be a fine subject to treat, and would 
make a beautiful introduction, he set to work four days 
afterwards and cast the whole into an oratorio. This 
hypothesis supports the opinion which, without certi- 
tude, attributes the choice of the words to Handel 
himself, and it goes to explain why Israel is without 
an overture. It seems to be still more plausible, 



Great Handel Festival at Sydenham Palace. It when we remember that the work was only in two 



forms a new subject of gratitude to Handel's 
memory, on the approaching centenary celebra- 
tion, to find how great his courage must have been 
to produce these oratorios in the face of such 
discouraging indifference on the part of an 
ignorant public : — 

But the time is arrived for speaking of Israel in 
Egt/pt — of that Colossus of music composed in twenty- 
seven days : the first part, from the 1st to the 11th of 
October, 1738; and the second, from the 15th of 
October to the 1st of November! The notices in the 
journals which make mention of it are as striking as 
the episodes of a romance. It was performed on the 
4th of April, 1739, " with several new concertos on the 
organ, and particularly a new one." On the day fol- 
lowing (the 5th), no mention is made, beyond simply 
announcing it for the 11th, "with alterations and 
additions, and the two last new concertos on the organ, 
being the last time of performing it." What must 
have been its reception at the first performance, when 
Handel announced its suppression on presenting it the 
second time ? On the 10th appeared a new announce- 
ment for the 11th, followed by these words; — "The 
Oratorio will be shortened, and intermixed with 
songs." Strange contradiction! On the 5th, the 
Oratorio will be given "with additions," and on the 
10th, it " will be shortened and intermixed with 
songs." What it was intended to express on the lOtli, 
doubtless, was, that excisions had been made in order 
to make room for the songs belonging to the additions 
which had been mentioned on the 5th. Israelis, by 
exception, only in two acts ; and being already too 
short to occupy an entire evening, it would be difficult 
to understand why it was still further cut down, if we 
did not know, from a contemporaneous handbook, 
that Handel added to it the Funeral Anthem, in the 
shape of a first part. The anthem is very naturally 
introduced as " Lamentations of the Israelites for the 
death of Joseph." As for the "songs intermixed," 



acts, and is principally composed of choruses, of 
which there are twenty-eight, whilst there are only 
five airs and three duets. 

But when it came to be performed, such a mass of 
choruses, with those of the Funeral Anthem added, 
very likely appeared to the audience of the time 
rather too heavy, and Handel replaced some of them 
by a few Italian ballads. The advertisement, that the 
oratorio would be shortened and songs intermingled, 
becomes therefore perfectly clear. Handel had to 
contend against the lightness of the public taste, still 
artistically very ignorant. He hoped that "But the 
water " would pass under favour of " Cor fedele spera 
sempre;" as Moliere passed off the Misanthrope, 
under favour of the Fourberies de Scapin. But less 
fortunate than the Misanthrope, the sublime anthem 
and the sublime oratorio could not succeed, even with 
the extenuating circumstances of the Italian ballads. 

The newspapers remained entirely dumb after the 
second performance, on the 11th of April. Only, on 
the 13th, the following letter was inserted : — 

"To the Author of thr 'London Daily Post.' 
" Sir, — Upon my arrival in town three days ago, 
I was not a little surprised to find that Mr. Handel's 
last oratorio, Israel in Egypt, which had been per- 
formed but once, was advertised to be for the last 
time on Wednesday. I was almost tempted to think 
that his genius had failed him ; but must own myself 
agreeably disappointed. I was not only pleased, but 
also affected by it; for I never yet met with any 
musical performance in which the words and senti- 
ments were so thoroughly studied, and so clearly un- 
derstood ; and as the words are taken from the Bible, 
they are perhaps some of the most sublime parts of it. 
I was indeed concerned that so excellent a work of so 
great a genius was neglected, for though it was 
a polite and attentive audience, it was not large 
enough, I doubt, to encourage him in any future 
attempt. As I should be extremely sorry to be de- 
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prived of hearing this again, and found many of the 
auditors in the same disposition, yet, being afraid Mr. 
Handel will not undertake it without some publick 
encouragement, because he may think himself pre- 
cluded by his advertisement (that it was to be the 
last time), I must beg leave, by your means, to con- 
vey, not only my own, but the desires of several 
others, that he will perform this again some time next 
week. 

" I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 

"A. Z." 

Poor as may be the style of this letter, it could be 
wished that the writer had signed it, in order that we 
might salute his name. It appears, therefore, that 
there were some men whose admiration supported the 

freat composer; but "the author" of the London 
)«% Post was not among them, for he considered 
that he had done enough in printing the letter, and 
did not add one word of commentary. On the 14th he 
confined himself strictly to the office of a clerk, by in- 
serting the following paragraph : — •" We are informed 
that Mr. Handel, at the desire of several persons of 
distinction, intends to perform again his last new 
oratorio of Israel in Egypt on the Tuesday next, the 
17th inst." 

On the 18th, the day after this third performance, 
it was announced once more for the 19th, but on the 
19th appeared ;— ^" This day, the last new oratorio, 
called Said, and not Israel in Egypt, as by mistake 
was advertised in yesterday's bills and papers ; with a 
concerto on the organ by Mr. Handel, and another on 
the violin by the famous Signer Piantanida, who is 
just arrived from abroad." 

Israel in Egypt, therefore, was refused a fourth per- 
formance, and, " the famous Signor Piantanida " took 
its place ! Yet Handel determined to risk it during 
the following year. On the 1st of April, 1740, the 
London Daily Post advertised it, "For that day only, 
in tliis season, with a new concerto for several instru- 
ments, and a concerto on the organ," After that, it 
was heard of no more until 1756, when, instead of the 
Funeral Anthem in the first part, extracts from Solo- 
mon and the Occasional Oratorio were substituted. 
Even at that time, when his performances were much 
sought after, Handel was obliged to use the public 
gently. He gave Israel twice only in 1756, on the 
17th and 24th of March ; once in 1757, on the 4th of 
March ; and once in 1758, on the 24th of February. 
In fact, including a representation at Oxford, of 
which I possess the handbook, this admirable work 
was only performed nine times during the lifetime of 
its author! Its failure must have been radical, for 
Walsh did not even draw out of Israel one of those 
books of "Songs in the Oratorio called so-and-so," 
which he sold for half-a-crown. The score was un- 
edited in 1759, when the composer died. 

In the history of the arts, there are accidents 
which will remain eternally incomprehensible; and 
one of these is to be found in the fact that Israel in 
Egypt, the Hercules of oratorios, was despised by its 
cotemporaries. But what shall we say of England at 
that time 1 Shakspere, the greatest mind of all the 
human race, was then treated with indifference. 

In illustration of this last assertion, several 
amusing quotations are made from contemporary 
newspapers : — 

When Dryden, who was so truly a poet himself, re- 
modelled the Tempest, which is an incomparable 
pearl of fancy and imagination ; when he corrected 
the greatest of poets and of writers who ever has, and I 



who ever will exist; when the author of Romeo, of 
Richard the Third, and of Macbeth is called " Mr. 
William Shakespeare ; " when he is spoken of as 
"a famous English poet; " when a Theobald restores 
him ; when Julius Ccesar and Hamlet do not attract 
sufficient audiences to purchase a marble statue for 
him ; when they were not even acquainted with the 
orthography of his name ; the fate of Israel in Egypt 
becomes somewhat less astonishing. 

But this sublime work was destined to a worse fate 
than a complete failure ; it had to pass through the 
stupid hands of arrangers. It was performed in 1765 
at Covent Garden, with twelve airs and fourteen reci- 
tatives, the music of which was taken from the Italian 
operas of Handel, and set to English sacred words : — 
" Israel in Egypt, as it was performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Covent Garden, the choruses entire, and the 
songs from other the works of the late G. F. Handel, 
Esq. London, 1765." One is obliged to confess 
that the excellent Christopher Smith, who continued 
to give performances of oratorios once every year as 
his master had done, had something to do with this 
pot pourri. There is a complete score of it among the 
collection of books which he left behind him. The 
adulterations in verse are interpolated into the ora- 
torio, which is in prose ! An analysis of this will be 
found in the "Catalogue," in the article upon Israel. 
It was then that "Great Jehovah, all adoring," was 
made of the melody composed for "Di Cupido 
impiegp i vanni" ("1 borrow the wings of Cupid") ! 

To the fault of effecting such adulterations was also 
added that of not acknowledging them, so that serious 
men, like Crosse, were deceived. 

• • * • . • 

But people are at length recovered from this 
perverse taste for alteration and interpolation, and 
Israel in Egypt, the most powerful of oratorios, 
is executed in the present day in its magnificent 
integrity, and without any adulteration : — 

Israel in Egypt is sufficient for itself ; but if thought 
to be too short to fill up an evening, there is the choice 
of adding to it, as a first part, according to the mas- 
ter's own selection, either the Funeral Anthem, or the 
extracts from Solomon. My own preference would 
be in favour of the Funeral Anthem, a work which is 
entirely beautiful, but which is now lost to universal 
admiration. 

Israel in Egypt, like the Messiah, and the Occasional 
Oratorio, is composed of passages taken verbatim 
from the Bible ; which gives me occasion to observte 
that they are in prose, the poem of all the other 
oratorios being in verse. The MS. does not contain 
any of the names of the personages. Nevertheless the 
handbook, which includes the Funeral Anthem, for the 
first part, has personages, and arbitrary divisions into 
scenes, which give it the appearance of a dramatic 
piece. The words, in their biblical simplicity, form a 
poem eminently dramatic. 

This oratorio is now sung constantly and every- 
where. It is included in Mr. Hullah's excellent 
repertoire at St. Martin's Hall; and each time that 
I have attended its performance there, the one shilling 
pit was filled with a compact crowd of persons, among 
whom I have noticed many who were following the 
score with small octavo editions. The popularity of 
such a transcendant work is an incontrovertible proof 
of the high point to which musical education has 
arrived in England. 

Let those who doubt this, read the following article, 
taken from the Era of the 20th of November, 1853, 
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on a performance of the previous evening : — " It is 
always good to inhale the bracing mountain air of 
Handel. His music beats with the strong pulse of a 
wholesome, humanitary, universal feeling. No theme 
ever seems too great for Handel, he moves at home 
among miracles — he has music fit for Sinai and the 
passage of the Red Sea. In the bold certainty and 
inexhaustibleness of his inspirations, he calls up the 
image of the old prophet who smote the rock, and the 
waters gushed forth. It is music to make one grow 
strong as he sits and listens. Israel in Egypt is mainly 
a series of colossal choruses, almost exclusively a 
mountain chain of immense choruses, connected by 
some rugged passes of recitative, and a very few green 
vales of song, into which we are permitted to peep. 
These choruses are all wonderful specimens, in their 
way, of most consummate musical treatment. But 
there is a poetic force of conception in them, that still 
more commends them." 

It is in this style that the diapason of musical cri- 
ticism in England is occasionally heard. Such articles 
as these are written currente calamo, with a rapid pen, 
and their writers do not even care to sign them. Such 
things as these are cast into the rapid torrent of daily 
publicity — bright flashes of light which illuminate the 
dawn of a morning, and then are seen no more. 

In the score of Israel in Egypt, many examples of 
imitative music may be found. The accompaniment 
of "Their land brought forth frogs," is an attempt to 
represent the jumping about of frogs ; and that of the 
chorus, "There came all manner of flies," plainly 
imitates the murmuring, the buzzing of swarms of 
flies. It is also certain that the orchestration of " He 
gave them hailstones for rain," is intended to imitate 
the pattering of hail. 

( To be continued.) 
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" Cecilia" is informed that the old Gloucestershire song, en- 
quired for in our last number, is published, and is to be 
had of Messrs. Hale and Son, Music-sellers, Cheltenham. 

Maelzel's Metronome. — This metronome is distinctly marked. 
The terms applied to " time " cannot be fixed to a single 
beat, -when every composer has a different meaning for the 
term he uses, but this shotas the necessity of a par- 
ticular number indicated by the metronome ; taking 
" Andante " as an example, it will be found that that 
movement ranges between 126 and 152, 

Observer. — The published editions of the "Harmonious 
Blacksmith " are not in the slightest degree altered from 
the original, the variations being exactly as Handel wrote 
them. There have been many disputes as to the origin- 



ality of the melody ; some asserting that the blows of a 
blacksmith's hammer suggested it to Handel; others, that 
the blacksmith was himself the composer ; and others, that 
the air is to be found in a collection of French melodies, 
printed long before Handel was born. Some interesting 
particulars relating to this question will be found in 
Schalcher's " Life of Handel," just published. 

A Student. — Numerous examples may be found in the best 
works of a perfect fifth following an imperfect fifth. 
The strict rule is that two consecutive perfect 
fifths shall not occur between any two parts, but a 
perfect fifth may precede or follow an imperfect one. 
All contrapuntists agree that it is better when the 
perfect fifth occurs first, and Mozart (whose ear was 
nervously acute) was evidently of opinion that a student 
should be taught rather what he should do than what 
he may do. 



Brief Chronicle of the last ittonth. 



Amateur Orchestral Society, St. Thomas, Char- 
terhouse. — This society had a concert, at the Albion 
Hal), on the 25th ult., under the direction of Dr. James 
Pech. The soloists were Miss Holmes, Mr. A. Lester, 
and Master Btjeman, who performed on the violin. The 
Quartett Glee Union also assisted. The music was 
executed with much care and precision. 

Bradford. — The Festival Choral Society of this town 
gave their first public concert, on the 11th of May, in 
St. George's Hall. The music, consisting of songs, 
glees, and madrigals, was ably performed by the members 
of the society, now numbering about 200. Mr. W. Jackson 
conducted, and Mr. J. Barton presided at the pianoforte. 

Birmingham. — At the Monday Evening Concerts, on 
the 4th of May, the principal vocalists were Miss Poyzer, 
Miss L. Joesbury, Mr. Topham, and Mr. Forman. 
Organist and conductor, Mr. Stimpson; solo pianist, 
Miss Cazaly ; solo harp, Mr. Davis. 

Cheltenham. — Mr. B. Joesbury, of Birmingham, has 
been appointed organist of St. Gregory's Church. 

Cheltenham. — Mr. Finlayson's annual concert, at 
the Assembly Rooms, on the 21st of April, was very 
numerously attended. The vocalists were Mrs. Clare 
Hepworth, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Thomas. 
Herr Oberthilr performed on the harp, and Mr. F. 
Huxtable on the pianoforte. The selection of music was 
good, and the execution did great credit to all the per- 
formers. 

Cheltenham. — The oratorio of the Messiah was given 
at the Assembly Rooms, on Friday evening, May 8th, 
by the Cheltenham Sacred Harmonic Society, with a 
band and chorus of 100 performers. The principal parts 
were well sustained by Mrs. Haynes, Mrs. Evans, Miss 
Tovey, Mr. Mason, and Mr. Pett (the latter a promising 
young amateur of this town). The choruses were well 
sung, and the singers evinced the careful training of their 
conductor, Mr. Pett. 

Craven Chapel. — A new organ, built by Squire, was 
opened at this chapel on the 14th of May. The instru- 
ment is formed upon principles as to voicing and scaling 
of the stops, which are new in England, and the effect is 
to add materially to the quality of tone and the capability 
of making harmonious combinations. The evening's per- 
formance was by Mr. George Cooper, of the Chapel 
Royal, and was well calculated to show off the power of 
the organ. 

Mr. W. G. Cusins' first matinee musicale took place at 
Willis's Rooms, on Monday, the 25th ult. The music was 
of a very high order, including several instrumental pieces, 
admirably played by Mr. Cusins, assisted by Mr. Sainton, 

(Continued on. page 63.; 



